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The following animated description of 
the establishment of Mr. Owen, at New 
Lanark, bas been received by a gentleman 
in London from a friend, who is making a 
wor through Scotland :— . 

Lanark, June 24, 1819. 

I made great haste here, determined not 
tolose the advantage which the long suc- 
cession of rainy weather would give me in 
seeing the célebrated’ Falls of the Clyde; 
ad, notwithstanding the exaggerated 
descriptions in the various J'avellers’ 
(jwides of this and other curiosities in Scot- 








ind, I have been highly gratified, I shall 
not take up your time, however,:in telling 
ofthe different sensations of delight and/| 
of terror which I here experienced ; first, | 
inthe walk to the Falls through the beau | 
tiful grounds of, Lady Mary Ross,» till! 
siddenly awakened from my reverie, by) 
the roaring sound of many waters, I was 
standing on the precipitous brink of a fear- 
ful and giddy height, and down below, 
through the misty and spangled abyss, | 
looked on the awful cauldron of Cora Lynn. | 
Ihave a much greater curiosity than this to! 
tell you of, the beauties of which, though’ 
hori to blush unseen, must be seen to be} 
believed, as they defy all description: -1 
ian the moral and infinitely superior 
beanties of the village of New Lanark, 
wich I visited on my return from the Falls. 
Situated in a country combining the most 
agreeable features of English and Scotch 
wenery, at the bottom of a deep hollow, 
vatered by the Clyde, and about two miles 
tow the Falls, this village, as it is called, 
presents the appearance of a collection of 
ylaces, which are cotton manufactories 
belonging to a company of gentlemen, of 
vhom Mr. Owen is the managing partner. | 
While, in respect of its elegant buildings, | 
ithas a more uw-village-like look than even) 
the Hague itself, I soon discovered, from) 
the cleanliness, health, happiness, and sim-| 
jlicity of its inhabitants, that they were 
wictly villagers. I shall ever after this} 
recollect New Lanark as the “ happy valley,”’| 
ad think it deserves the title far better) 
tan the idle and inactive place so beauti- 
filly described in Rasselas. The spinning 
cotton into yarn employs 1700 people, and 
you cannot imagine the order, good beha 
Your, and pretty appearance of these hives 
of industry; not a speck of.dirt or dust 
ms to be seen, no smell of oil—the very 
wairs were to be admired for their white- 
'ess; but.it is not only in the extent and 
beauty of his works that Mr. Owen is dis- 
tinguished over all his brothers in the trade ; 
his principle is, that the people shall not 
York more than ten hours and a half in the 
tay, and that no child shall work at all till 
leorshe is ten years old. The sistem. 
therefore, is this: —Vhe bell rings at six in 
the morning, and every body runs to their 
pet in the manufactory; and at nine they 
hii as fast out to gct their breakfast, for 
‘hich they are allowed an hour; again 
they go in, and are allowed another heur 
for dinner at two o'clock. At half-past six 
they leave off work for that day, and go to 
My; and as they always keep the clock 








Wf an hour too fast, it is really only six 
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o'clock by the day, and at this time of the 
year only conceive what a long evening this, 
gives them. At half-past ten a bell rings, 
merely to let the village know what o'clock, 
it is, and they may. go to bed or not, as they! 
like. But these 1700 manufacturers whom 
Mr. Owen employs, have got 350 children, 
under ten years of age, capable of going 
to school, and these receive an education’ 
at an expense of 3d. per month, far better! 
than is given in half the schools in England. 
You may guess my surprise at first going 
in, to see a parcel of these children dressed, 
in the Highland kilt, without shoes or! 
stockings, learning to dance, in a fine room, | 
as large as that at the London Tavern, with! 
a regular dancing-master and fiddles ! These. 
were succeeded by a corps of 20 urchins, 
some only six years old, marching round, 
the room with their fifes playing, in perfect 
tune, Auld Lang Syne, and other pieces; 
they all played from note, six of them took 
the second to fourteen who played the air; 
these also had their master, who every now 
and then, by motions of his hand, directed 
them to attend properly, and when to alter 
the tune; they also learn singing and the 
military exercise ; for Mr, Owen's principle 
is, to teach the children how to amuse them- 
selves in a rational manner, as well as the 
more important matters of reading and 
writing, with arithmetic and the principles 
of geometry to the boys, and needle-work 
to the girls—Encouraged by the success 
and good behaviour of the children, the 
masters and mistresses all seem to be enthu- 
siastic in their various departments; and 
the proficiency of the children can only be 
accounted for from this cause, and the 
ultimate reward held out to them of being 
allowed, when they are ten years old, to 
go into the manufactory and begin to get 
their living. Even from two years old, toys 
and spacious play-grounds are provided for 
these little children, and by one and two 
hours at a time they are gradually initiated 
into the mysteries of A BC, and the school 
is made an object of ambition to these, as 
profitable employment is to those in the 
manufactory. For the grown people, after 
the hours of business, a noble buildiug is 
appropriated ; on the one side is an assem- 
bly-room for the young men and women to 
dance in, to a very good orchestra of wind- 
instruments, performed by their musical 
companions; and here they have capital 
exercise, and with two superintendants, 
the same order and decorum is observed, 
though perhaps not quite such etiquette. 
as at Alimack’s itself—Qn first seeing thi. 
room, I wavered rather in giving it my 
immediate approbation, recollecting the 
danger of adding weight to the bias of 
corrupt nature by such promiscuous assem- 
blies; but vice, I found, was almost as 
little known among this enviable community 
as Poor Rates and pauperism ; and these 
are mere villagers dancing in a comfortable 
warm room instead of on the green. The 
other side of the building is not quite finish- 
ed, but is very shortly to be fitted as a 
reading and lecture roum for the older anil 
graver part of the work-people ; and as Mr. 
Owen receives a great many newspapers 
from various parts of the country, these, 
when he has done with them, and a mode- 
rate collectiun of popular and useful books, 
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to hear that this excellent part of the estab- 
lishment is very nearly finished. My asto- 
nishment was excited long before I had 
seen all these things to know where in the 
world all the money came from, to set on 
foot and to support such munificence and 
admirable plans. ‘ You shall see,” 
the very intelligent gentleman who showed| 
me round ; and taking me across the village, | 
I was led into the only shop or store tor the 
supply of the two thousand five hundred! 
inhabitants of the place. “ The people! 
used formerly to get very badly served, and 
cheated into the bargain, till Mr. Owen, 
determined to take the providing good arti-' 
cles at a cheap rate into his own hands | 
and now, from the system of buying his| 
own teas at the India-house, and every other! 
article, of almost endless variety, in large) 
quantities at the best market and for ready) 
money, the people are supplied with every) 
thing of the best quality on far better ternis| 
than the inhabitants of the most populous 
place, and where competition among the! 
trades-people is carried to the most ruinous| 
extent; and it is from the profits of this 
concern, said my guide, ‘that all these 
buildings are raised, all these masters paid 

their 350 children taught, and every other 
incidental expense defrayed !” At this’ 
store every person has a credit lodged for 
him proportioned to his weekly earnings,| 
and a small book being kept of how much! 
meal, cloth, spirits, &c. &c. he has had 
the account is settled once a month, and 
after deducting the amount of this book, 
with the trifling rent of their cottage, and 
one-sixtieth part of their entire earnings 
towards a general fund for the support of 
sickness or old age, the balance is paid 
over to them, which is al! clear profit ; and 
then, if they think proper, there is the 
Savings Bank, where they may deposit it 
and receive the interest. On Sundays, the 
Reading School, which is capable ef con- 
taining 2000 people, is converted into a 
|Church; and a room underneath this is 
, used as a Meeting for such as are dissenters 
| from the Church; they are each fitted up 
| with a pulpit and commodious gallery. The 
| intervals of public worship are occupied in 
the Sunday Schools, which are principally 
attended by the children employed in the 
manufactory, to keep them in remembrance 
of what they learnt when scholars. To 
| you, and to all to whom “ Nihil humani 
_alienum est,” this peaceful village offers in 
its every feature matter for the most happy 
and satisfactory contemplation; and for 
the cause of humanity it cannot but be 
regretted that its distant situation from the 
Metropolis has hitherto prevented the be- 
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nevolent Proprigtor’s plans for the ameliora- 
tion of mankind being seen, felt, and un- 
derstood, as they must be by the slightest 
observer who makes a visit to New Lanark 
[ am become a willing convert to Mr. 
Owen's opinions as to the practicability of 
what he proposes, from having seen it here 
exemplified in the actual existence of these 
various institutions in the most flourishing 
condition, and I would willingly have lefi 
some mark of affection for the spot, for the 
use of the poor in the hospital, but poor 
there is none, and hospital there is! 
none, and my very friendly conductor 
said, nothing of that kind was allowed; 
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by any visits from strangers, as they are 
confident that the public only require to 
see with their own eyes what may be done 
on Mr. Owen's principles, to applaud and 
support him by following his example. 
Compared with the ditflrent objects of 
curiosity in this interesting country, its 
mountains, glens, lakes, and falls, beautiful 
as they all are, I think New Lanark, with 
its happy people, is worth them all— 
“ Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
“Their sober wishes never learn to stray; 
* Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 
“They keep the noiseless tenour of their way.” 
I never felt such a glow of kindliness and 
satisfaction as when witnessing the path to 
happiness, made so simple and casy as it is 
under the care of Mr. Qwen. 





Literary Meoticcs. 

¢+ The following singular fragment, by Lord Byron, 
and appended to his recent poem, Muaseppa, is said 
to have given rise to the story of The }ompyre, ate 
tributed to his Lordship, and published at great length 
in one of the numbers of the Kaleic -veope, 





A FRAGMENT, 


Iu the year 17—, having for some time determined 
ma journey through countries not hitherto much 
frequented by travellers, b set out, accompanied by 
afriend, whom LT shall designate by the oame of 
Augustus Darvell. He was a few years my elder, 
and a oman of considerable fortune aud ancient 
fumily—advantages which an extensive capacity 
prevented him alike from undervaluing ov overs linge 
Some peculiar circumstances io bis private history 
iad rendered hin tu me an object of aii atiou, of 
interest, aud even of vegard, whieh ueitler the 
reserve of his manners, nor vecasivon! racdieatione 
of au inquietade, at thoes nearly approaching to 
tlienation of mind, could extinguish 

I was yet young in fite, which F had begun early ; 
but my tutimacy with him was of a recent date: 
had been educated at the sume schools and uuiwer- 
sity; but his progress through these had preceded 
mine, and he had beeu deeply initiated into what is 
called the world, while T was yet iu tny moviciate 
While thus engaged, I had heard much both of his 
past and present life; and although ia these accounts 
there were many and ivrecoucileable contradictions, 
f could still gather from the whole, that he was a 
being of no common order, avd ove who, whateve: 
pains he might take to avoid remark, would still 
be remarkable, 1 iad cultivated his acquaintance 
subsequently, aud endeavoured to obtain his friend 
ship, but this last appeared to be unattauable ; 
whatever affection’ he might have possessed, seemed 
now, somerto have been extinguished, aud others 
to be concentred: that his feelings were acute, | had 
sufficient opportanities of observing , for, although 
he could control, he could not altogether disguise 
them; still he had a power ef giving to one passion 
the appearance of another, in sach a manner that 
it was difficult to d-fine the nature of what was 
working within him; and the expressions of his 
features would vary so rapidly, though slightly, 
that it was useless to trace them to their sources, 
It was evident, that he was a prey to some cureless 
disquiet; but whether it arose from ambition, love, 
remorse, grief, from one oy all of these, or merely 
from a morbid temperament akin to disease, T could 
not discover; there were circumstances alleged, 
which might have justified the application to cach 
of these causes; but, as | have before said, thesé 
were so contradictory and contradicted, that none 
could be fixed upon with accuracy. Where there is 
ystery, itis generally supposed that there must 
also be evil: I kuow not how this may be, but in 
ain there certainly was the one, though I could not 
ascertain the extent of the other—aud felt loth, aw 
far as regarded himself, to believe in its existences 
My advauces were réceived with sufficient coldness; 
bit Twas young, and not easily discouraged, and 
at length sucereded in obtaining, to a certain des 
gree, that common-place intercourse and moderate 
coutidence of common and every day concerns, 
created and cemented by similarity of pursuit aud 
ir queacy of meeting, which is cailed intimacy, or 
friendship, uccording to the ideas of him who uses 
those words to express them 

Darvell lad already travelled extensively; and to 
him { had apptied for information with regard to 
the conduct of my intended journey. It was my 
secret wish that be might be prevailed on to accome 
pany the: it was also a probable hope, founded upon 
the shadowy restlessness which J had observed in 
him, and to which the animation which he ajpeored 
to feel on such subjects, aud his Apparent indifference 
to all by which he was more immediately surrounded; 
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are intended for their library. I was happy 





but, on the contrary, they felt obliged 





give fresh strength. This wish I firet binted, an 
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@apocted uy gave ame all the ph asure ot SUP pt ine— }a 

he neeut dy aud, after the requisite arrange 

ments, we commenced Gur voyages Alter yourney- 

joy thoagh various comntiies of 

Lurop:, our alt ation was turned towards the Last, , concealed, 
acco. diag to var orginal dostivaten, and it wa | 

ino omy progress through those regions that the, 


Incidoat oceumed apow which will taro what Tomay 
have to relate | 

Phe coustetution of Darvell, which must, from 
hiv appearance, bave been im carly life more than} 
usually robust, bad beeu for some tine gradually | 


without the imtervention of any appa- 


Kivine way, 
root disease: be bad uetther cough nor hectic, yet 
he be ame daly more enfeebled: his habits were, 
temporal’, aod be aeather declined nor complamed | 
of fatigue, yet he was evidently wastiag away: he 


becun more aud more silent and sleepless, and at 
so sovmeusly astercd, that my alarm grew 
ovate to what | conceived to be bis danger. 


upon 

Wi Jaddctermiucd, oo our arrival at Simyroa, ou] 
an excuron to the ruins of Ephesus and Sardis, | 
from which UL enveavoured to dissuade him in his 
present state of indisposition—bat in wain there 


appeared to be an oppression on his mind, and a 
sulemuity iu bs manuer, which ill corresponded 
with bis cagerness to proceed on what L regarded as 
a imere party of pleasure, little suited to a valetadi- 
but | opposed him ne longer—and in a few 


set off together, accompanied only by a 


Darian 
al i\s we 
sereugee and a single Janizary 

We had passed halfway towards the remains of 
Lphosus, leaving behind us the more fertile environs 
of Simyrua, and were eutering upow that wild and 
tenautless track through the marshes and defiles 
which lead to the few huts yet imgering over the 
broken columns of Dianua—the roofless walls of 
expelicd Christiapity, and the still more recent bat 
couplete desolation of abandoned mosques —when 


the sedden and rapid illness of my companion 
obliged us to halt ata ‘Tarkish cemetery, the tur. 
baned towhstones of which were the sole indication 
that haman life had ever been a sojourner in this 


wilderness. The only caravansera we had seen was 
eft some hours behiod us, not a vestige of a town 
ov even cottage was within sight or hope, and this 
erty of the dead” appeared to be the sole refuge for 
my unfurtavate friend, who seemed on the verge 
of becounng the last of its inhabitants, 

In this situation, TE looked round for a place 
where he might most conveniently repose :—coutrary 
to the usual aspect of Mabometan burial grounds, 
the cypresses were in this few in number, and these 
thiuly scattered over its extent: the tombstones 
were wostly fallen, and worn with age.—upon ove 
of the most cousiderable of these, and beneath one 
of the most spreading trees, Darvell supported 
hioself, in a half-reclining posture, with great dif_i- 
culty He asked for water, I bad some doubts of 
our being able to find any, aud prepared to go in 
seweb of it with hesitating despondency —but he 
desired ine to remain; and turning to Suleiman, 
our pumzary, who stood by us smoking with great 
trang llity, he said, “Suleiman, verbana su,” (i.e 
bring some water,) and went on deseribing the spot 
Where it was to be found with great minuteness, af 
Asmall well for camels, a few hundred yards to the 
right: the janizary oheyed. J said to Darvell, 
* How did you know this?’ —He replied,“ From our 
situation; you must perceive that this place was | 
onec inhabited, and could not have been so without) 
spriugs: [have also been here before.” 

“You have been here before'—How came you 
never to mention this to me? and what could you 
be doing in a place where no one would remain a 
tioiment bouger than they could help it?” 

To this question L received no answer, In the 
mean time Suleiman returned with the water, leaving 
the sevrugee and the horses at the fountain. The 
quenebing of his thiest had the appearance of re 
tiving him fora moment; aud | conceived hopes of 
his being able to proceed, or at least to return, and 
Lurged the attempt. Tle was sileut-—-and appeared 
to be collecting bis spirits for au effort to speak. 
He began 

© This is the end of my journey, and of my life 
but T have a request to make, 
-You 


=I came here to dic 
» command — for such my last words must be 
will observe it?” 

* Most certainly, but have better hopes,” 

“T have no hopes, nor wishes, but this—conceal 
my death from every haman being.” 

“ Thope there will be no occassion ; that you will 
recover, aud——” 

“Peace! —it must be so: promise this,” 

“$ do.” 

“Swear it by all that”——He here dictated an 
oath of great solemnity. 


You know the rest of my injunctions.” 
ibe south of | as tothe mavncr in which his death might be best 


“You perceive that bird” 


\it is her natural prey. But it is odd that she does | 
||their centres 9487 miles; a certain proof that the 
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“ No matter: you must bury me here this even-| 


ng, and exactly where that bird is now perched. | 
i 





He then proceeded to give me several direetions | 


After these were finished, he exclainsed, | 


* Certainly.” | 
“ And the serpent writhing in her beak ”” 
* Doubtless: there is nothing uncommon in it; 


not devour it.” 
He smiled in a ghastly manner, and said, faintly, | 
“Jt is not yet time!” As he spoke, the stork flew! 
away. My eyes followed it for a moment, it could 
hardly be longer than ten might be counted. I felt 
Darvell’s weight, as it were, increase upon my | 
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would be, that the moon would appear only as @ 
small body on the face of the sun, in passing over, 
instead of overspreading it. 

Again, taking the angle of the moon’s path, with 
the ecliptic, at 5° 8’ 49”, as stated; then, according 
to these sizes aud distances, the limbs of the sun 
and moon, which should become eclipsed, by touch- 
ing apparently, at the proper distance from the 
node, or in 1 hour, 37 minutes, according to their 
time of motion from the middle of the eclipse, are 
distant, by this scheme, 7281 miles, aud between 


distance of moon is very considerably overrated, 
and consequently that of the sun still considerably 
more 80; fur, acccording to these, the angle of the 
moon’s path with the ecliptic would be only 1° 11’ 44” 
instead of what is true, 5° 8’ 49’, to bring the 





shoulder, and, turning to look upon his face, per- | 


I was shocked with the sudden certainty which | 


could pot be mistaken—his countennnce in a few | 


minutes became nearly black. 1 should have attri- | 
buted so rapid a change to poison, had I not heen) 
aware that he had no opportunity of receiving it 
unperceived. The day was dechning, the body was | 
rapidly altering, and nothing remained but to fulfil 
his request. With the aid of Sulciman’s atagban 
and my own sabre, we scooped a shallow grave upoa 
the spot which Darvell had indicated: the earth 
easily gave way, having already received some 
Mahometan tenant. We dug as deeply as the time 
permitted us, and throwing the dry earth upon all 
that remained of the singular being so lately de- 
parted, we cut a few sods of greeuer turf from the 
less withered soil around us, and laid them upon his 
sepulchre, 


Between astonishment and gricf, I was tearless, 
* . @ _ * 








Corresponvence, 





TO THE EDITOR, 





Sir,—In my letter, in the third namber of the 
Kaleidoscope, 1 observed, that, “after the experi- 
ence of so many ages, the researches of so many 
learned men, philosophers, and mathematicians, 
and the voyages of so many cminent navigators, 
even the knowledge, or belief, of many things, sim- 
ple in themselves, respecting this earth we whabit, 
the seas thereof, the sun, moon, &c. scems to be 
little believed or understood.—The expedition to 
discover u passage through the Arctic Sea, or Frozen 
Ocean, to China, is one proof of this. If we be- 
lieve the accounts of the many experienced naviga- 
tors, who have made similar attempts, and consider 
aright the diameters of the sun and moon, the na- 
ture of light and heat on the earth, in all its parts, 
we should conclude at once that such av attempt 
could be neither practicable, nor of the least utility 
to man.” Tu my third letter, in the 20th number 
of the Kaleidoscope, 1 observed, that “it was not 
surprising that the Hon. Daines Barrington supposed 
the sea to be navigable at the north pole,” from the 
consideration of the immense diameter of the New- 
tonian sun in comparison of that of the earth, and, 
trom the laws of optics, I proved, by demonstra- 
tion, that “he or any other person might very justly 
couclade so.” — 1 there showed the impossibility of 
the sun being of the size stated by Sir Isaac New- 
ton, from both the laws of optics and divptrics ; 
und | now beg leave to add afew more proofs, from 
mathematical demonstration, in the solar and lunar | 
eclipse, as proposed in my first letter, to show, not 
only the fallacy of the diameters, but also of the 
distances of both the sun and moon, as there ob- 
served, “which sizes and distances, though consi- 
dered as infallibly true by the learned in Europe, 
tuay be easily demonstrated to be false, by any per- 
son possessing a moderate share of maticmatical 
knowledge,” from the data there given, and I con- 
chided the said letter by observing, “if no other 
person chuses to take the trouble to prove then so, 
by mathematical demonstration, I shall think it a 
duty 1 owe to mankind to expose the error, and in 
the defeuce of truth to do so.” 1 have waited nearly 
twelve months, to the completion of the fifuieth 
nuinber, being to the end of the first volume, of 
the Kaleidoscope, and no one has thoaght proper to 
give such demonstration: I therefore, aow, from 
the demonstration, submit the results, for the 
inspection of all who wish to be set right in the 
matter, 

In the first place, it is found by observation, that 
the duration of the lougest solar eclipse possible, is 
3 hours, 14 minutes ; the time of total darkness, 
3 minutes, 13 seconds; that the cone of the moon's 





I will observe 
” 


“There is no occasion for this- 
your request; and to doubt me is 

* Tt cannot be helped,--you must swear.” 

I took the oath: it appeared to relieve him. He 
removed a seal ring from his fager, on which wer: 
some Arabic characters, and” presented it to me 
Ue proceeded 

“On the ututh day of the month, at noon pre 
cisely, (what month you please, @ut this aust be}, 
the day) you uwiust Mog this ring inte the salt springs 
which ron into the Bay of Eleusis: the day after, 
at the same boar, you must repair to the ruins of 
the temple of Ceres, and wait one hour.” 

“W hy Pha 

“ You will see” 

“Phe ninth day of the mouth, you say?” 

«Phe ninth.” 

As L observed that the preseat was the ninth day 
of the mouth, bis countenance changed, aud he! 
paused. Ap» he sate, evidently leooming more fee ble, | 
a stork, with a suake a ber beak, perched upon &| 
tombstone aud, without devouring her! 
p ey, appeared to be ste dfastly vegarding us, 1 
k ow wol what impelled me to driwe ut away, but! 
th af @ uct was woclows; she made a few circles in} 
th wa, aud vetacned exactly to the same spot.| 
Davell pomted tu at, sod emiled: he spoke—1| 
k ow nol wliother to hiuaself or to se —but the words 








wear us, 


were only, ** Mix well!” 


shadow, at the middle of the eclipse, covers about 
180 statute miles of 8 circular spree, on the surface 
of the earth, and that her partial penumbra covers, 
at the same momedt, 4300 miles. Now, taking 
Newton’s sizes and distances of the sun aud moun, 
as stated in my letter, iv the third number; viz, 
sun's distance from the earth,” 95,173,000 miles; 
ni00n'’s mean distance, 340,000 miles; sun's diame. 
ter, 990,000 miles; that of the moon, 2170, and of 
the earth, 7970 miles; it appears, by mathematical 
calculation, that the cone of the moon's shadow, at 
the tune of the middle of the greatest eclipse pussible, 
instead of reaching the earth, and covering a circular 
space of 180 miles oa her face, would not reach the 
same by 3083 miles and 4 10ths; of course, there 
would vever be a total eclipse on any part of the 
earth, at any time ; neither could the moon's partial 
penumbra cover the 4300 miles, or any part of it; 
for such echpse would be annular, aud the sun's 
face being too broad by 29,478 miles, to be covered 
by the moon, at the distance stuted, would appear 
surrounding the same, like a Jumioous sing; which 
ring, of golden hue, would be 14,739 miles broad! 
—~ Again, was the moon an iahabited world, having 
40 atmosphere around ber, as the Newtouians ervo- 
nevwely suppuse, then, accordug to the laws of diup- 
trics, the sau's rays would be refracted or beat 
toward ip passing dlmough jt; «0 wuch so, that the 


ceived that he was dead! jana distance from the node, as stated! 


limbs of the sun and moon together, at the time 
Another 
proof of the fallacy of these sizes and distances, is 
lthe time of the duration of the longest solar eclipse ; 
which, by them, would be only 44’ 48”, instead of 
3 hours, 14 minutes; making a difference of 2 
ihours, 29 minutes, 12 seconds !—What a complica- 
ltion of error, confusion, and falsehood arises trom 
Sir Isaac’s guessing at the size of the sun, and then 
measuring his distance; and that of the noon, pla- 
uets, and stars, by the same scale: no one part 
agrees with observation! I therefore beg leave to 
icorroborate the truth of the following extract from 
the works of a celebrated writer: “ No wonder it is 
so, for the whole scheme, as established by Coperni- 
cus, and udopted by Newtun, is the most wild, 
erroneous, and untrue, as well as the most absurd 
and extravagant, that ever entered the imagination, 
or was reduced to practice by man!”—Although 
Dr. Chalmers says, “by a process of mensuration, 
or measurement, which it is unnecessary to explain, 
we have ascertained, first the distance, and then the 
magnitude of some of these bodies which roll in 
the firmameut: that the sun, which presents itself 
to the eye under so diminutive a form, is really a 
globe, exceeding by many thousand of times the 
dimensions of the earth which we inhabit; that the 
mvon itself has the magnitude of a world, and that 
even a few of those stars which appear like so many 
lucid points, to the unassisted eye of the observer, 
expand into large circles, upon the application of 
the telescope, and are some of them much larger 
than the ball which we tread upon, and to which 
we proudly apply the denomination of the universe ! 
If this our earth, which moves at more than the in- 
conceivable velocity of a million and a half miles a 
day, were to be buried from its orbit, and to take 
the same rapid flight over this immense tract, it 
would not have arrived at the termination of its 
journey, after taking all the time which has elapsed 
since the creation of the world. These are great 
numbers, and great calculations, and the mind feels 
lits own impotency in attempting to grasp them! 
|we can state them in words, we can exhibit them in 
| figures, we can demonstrate them by the powers of 
a most rigid and infallible geometry !”—So much 
\for the Doctor's divinity, in connection with the 
|modern astronomy. I must beg leave to request of 
the Doctor to observe, that in the lunar eclipse, it 
is found, by observation, that the duration of the 
longest lunar eclipse possible, is 3 hours, 57 mi- 
nutes, 6 seconds ; the time of total darkuess, 1 hour, 
47 minutes, nearly, and the diameter of the cone of 
the earth’s shadow, where the moon passes, they say 
is 5900 miles. Now, taking Newton's sizes and 
distances of the sun and moon, and considering the 
motions of the moon and cone of the earth’s shadow, 
it appears, by mathematical calculation, and also 
“by a most rigid and infallible geometrical” con 
struction, that where the limb of the moon should 
touch and fall into the edge of the cone, at the time 
of the observed beginning of the eclipse, or 1 hour, 
58 minutes, 33 seconds from the middle, that the 
edges of the two objects arc, or would be, asunder 
7541 miles, and their centres would be distant 11,576 
miles! This is anuther proof of the fallacy of the 
distance of the moon and sun also, as well as their 
sizes, and exuctly corruborates the mathematical 
and geumetrical proof, in the same case in the solar 
eclipse. Again, according to these’ sizes and dis- 
tances, the angle of the moon's path with the cclip. 
tic, would be only 1° 47’-32’, instead of being 
5° 8’ 49”, to bring the moon and coue in coutact, at 
their proper time aud distunce from the node! The 
duration of the longest eclipse, according to the 
true angle, aud Newton's sizes, would be only 1 
hour, 21 minutes, 46 seconds, instead of 3 hours, 
57 minutes, 6 seconds, which is too jittle by 2 
hours, 35 minutes, 20 seconds, Again, to wake 
the eclipse commence at the proper time atd place, 
it becomes necessary to make the cone of the earth's 
shadow, which they say ix 5900 miles, a little lar- 
ger, say 20,982 miles in diameter, according to their 
8'zes, distances, and angle! But, in dving this, the 
diameter of the cone would be nearly three times 
the diameter of the earth, instead of being conridera- 
bly less, as in truth it is, aud would require the 
s of the sun to.diverge, or bend outward, from 

€ earth’s atmosphere, instead of being refracted, 
of bent inward, as is kuown to be the case. Besides, 
the cone being of this size, would cause the time of 
total darkness to be 8 hours, 50 minutes, 44 seconds, 
1ustead of Thour, 47 minutes, which is 7 hours, 3 
minutes, 44 seconds too much; for the moon, ac. 
cording to her motion, would be so long in passing 
throngh it. Again, though they say the diameter 
of the cone of the carth’s shadow, where the moon 
passes, is 5909 miles; I find, by similar triangles, 
it it only 5746, by their own sizes and distances, 
beiug an error of 154 miles; and supposing, for the 
sake of argument, that the augle suited to this, 
then the time of total darkness would be enly 7 
bour, 41 minutes, which is 6 minetes too little; 
but if we consider, that the sno’s rays, iv passing 
through the earth's atmosphere, are refracted, or 
torned jeward, then the length of the cone would 
be shortened, and the section at the moen reduced 
very considerably, which would tend to shorten the 
time of totel darkuess, waking all the erzors still 
more considcrable! So far | have® considered -it 














the sun aud earth, according tu the laws of dio tri 
and optics, as shown in my letter in the 20th ny 

of the Kaleidoscope, these calculations appear mber 
are in reality, unnecessary to convince any den, 
of the fallacy of these sizes and distances ; fer then 
never could or can be any lunar eclipse, * org 
the sun, being 111 times wider in span thag . 
earth, weuld deluge it with a flood of hight ay 
rouud; or, morc correctly, would illuminate | = 
quarters of the earth at all times, and the remain 
quarter would have no night; but only a faint rw 
of twilight, for about two hours at a time, ang the 
cone of which would only extend a ‘little distan 
from the earth, opposite the sun’s centre, and on 
sequently, there being uo real night, there could be 
no cone of darkness to extend 240,000 miles, to t) 
orbit ef the moon, to echpse it! Moreoyey the 
moon would lose her domivion as queen of night 
for both her and ber subjects, the armies of heaven” 
the stars, which were created “to give light on the 
earth,” and the “signs” of heaven, now cai 
comets, might hide themselves and their meanjy 
to “* Moses” and “ Pharavh,” and be for ever jnyj, 
sible, from the immense splendour of such a sup 
and all alike would be useless, and of no utility to 
man! Such are the results of demonstration, yo 
one part holds good, or agrees with observation! 
What is most astonishing ta me is, how such sizes 
and distances should bave been thought of, 4 ang 
particularly, as it is so simple and easy a matter tg 
prove them, by the laws of optics, divptrics, 
metry, and mathematics, to be false and erroneous,” 
It is a pity that Dr. Chalmers, or any other divine 
who reverences the scriptures, should bave fallen 
into the error of Sir Isaac, in making such assertions 
respecting size, furm, and motion, for he evidently 
“ praises what he does not «nderstand,” and seen, 
to “make 9 merit of extolling what he does not 
comprehend.” The divine system of order is true 
and demonstrable in all points; but be assured 
Sir, there is not, nor cau there be, any connexion 
between light and darkness, truth and error,—the 
divine account of creation and Newtou’s undemon. 
strable system: no one part of bis speculative whole 
is Consonant thereto, 
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¢% The public have lately heard much of M. Belzoni 
the enterprising traveller, who is the subject of the 
subjoined article; but we fancy it will surprise our 
readers, as it did ourselves, to learn, that this gentk. 
man is the same who exhibited in Liverpool, some 
years ago, at the Marble-street rooms. We were not 
aware of this until we perused the following account, 
wherein it is stated, that M. Belzoni had formerly 
exhibited feats of strength, &c, in Edinburgh, Brs- 
tol, Ireland, and the Isle of Man. Liverpool is 
omitted in the list; but we not only recollect his per- 
formances perfectly well, but also that we spent two 
evenings in his company during his gtay here. There 
was something altogether unique in one part of his 
exhébition, in which he displaycd the attitudes of the 
gladiators ; as transmitted to us in the most celebrated 
statues of antiquity. 


Although there was somewhat of trick and maneuvering 
in the performance of some of his feats of strength, 
there was sufficient intrinsic superiority over ordinary 
men, to surpnse the spectator, when divested of all 
such extrinsic aid. Mr. Belzoni was without doubt 
possessed of most extraordinary muscular powers, and 
we recollect very well, that when his hand was fimly 
closed and his elbow bent, the muscles of the upper 
part of his arm, in external feel, resembled a thick 
and tightly stretched rope.—Edt. Kalcid. 


PARTICULARS OF M. BELZONTI'S DISCO- 
VERIES IN EGYP'). 

On the 28th of February he discovered at the surface 
of the pyramid of a block of granite, having the same 
direction as that of the passage of that of the first py: 
ramid, or that of Cheops; and he now hoped that ke 
was not far from the true entrance. Next day he ft 
moved some large blocks, and on the 2d of March be 
entered the true passage, an opening fuur feet high and 
three feec and a half wide, formed ‘by four blocks of 
granite, and continued descending at an angle of about 
26° to the length of 104 feet 5 inches, lined all the 
length with gravite. Fron this passage he had to se 
move the stones with whichit was filled ; and at its bot- 
tom was a door or portcullis of granite (fitted into niche 
also made of granite) supported at the height of Binches, 
by small stones placed under it. “I'wo days were 
occupiedin saising it high enough toadmit of entrance. 
This door is one foot three inches thick, and with the 
granite niche occupies seven fect of the passage, where 
the granite work ends, aud a sbort passage gradually 
ascending twenty-two feet seven inches: towards we 
centre descending commences, at the end of which i 
a perpendicular of fifteen feet. On the left is a om 
forced passage cut in the reck, and above om the right 
a forced passage running upwards, and turning to the 
north thirty fect, just over the porteullis. At the bot- 
tom of the perpendicular, after removing some rub- 
bish, be found the entrance of another pas6age, which 
inclined northward. But quitting this tor the present, 
he followed his prime passage, which now took 4 be 
zontal direction, and at the end of it, 158 fees 8 ie 
from the above-meutioned perpendicular, be ente 





chamber forty-six feet three inches long, sixteen feet 
— inches wide, and twenty-three feet six inches 10 
height, for the greatez part cut out of the rock ; end” 
itbe middle of this roem he found a sarcophagus 
jgravite, eight feet long, three feet six inches wide, and 
two feet three inches deep inside, syrrounded by !ars 
; blocks of granite, a8 if to prevent its being remove 
‘Vhe lid had been opened, und he found io the tote’ 7 
afew bones, which he supposed to be human; 
some of them having been since brought to Eng! 








cone of the moon's shaduw would not reach the 





“What is well what}de you meray?” 


cath by nearly 100,000 miles, aud the cousequeuce 





uecessary to go, for the sake of argument, on New- 
tun’s own ground; but if we consider the sizes of 


by Captain Fitzclarence, who was afterwards ® © 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





and one of <hem (a thigh-boae) h v.ngf on 
‘ n by Sit Everard Home been found to have 
saminauon Dy 
pelonged to a cow, We may doubt whether any of 
hem belonged to a human subject. The size in- 
deed of the coffin seems better fitted for the reception 
acow than of a man. . 

On tbe west wall of this chamber is an Arabic in- 

scription, testifying thar this pyramid was opened by 
‘Masters Mehomet El Aghar and Othman, and in- 
edin the presence of the Sultan Ali Mahomet, 

the first Ugloch ; (a Tartaric title, as Uley Bey, —_ 

gad on other parts of the walls inscriptions, suppose 

’M. Belzoni to be in Coptic. 

He now returned to the descending passage at the 

of the abeve-mentioned perpendicular. Its 
Je is about 26°; at the end of about forty-eight feet 
gnd a half, it becomes horizontal, still going north 
fifty-five feet, inthe middle of which horizontal part 
there is a recess fo the eas:, eleven tect decp, and a 
sage to the west twenty feet, which descends into a 
chamber thirty-two feet long, nine feet nine inches 
wide, aud eight and a half high. In this room were 
only a few small square blocks of stone, and on the 
walls some unknown inscriptions. He now returned 
tothe hor:zontal part and advanced north, ascending 
atanangle of 60°; andin this, ata short distance from 
the horizontal part, he met with another niche, which 
had been formerly furnished with a granite door, the 
fragments of which were still there. At forty-seven 
feet and a half from this niche, the passage was filled 
with large stones to close the entrance, which issue> 
out precisely at the base of the pyramid. All the 
works below the base are cut in the rock, as well as 
part of the passages and chambers. 

By clearing away the earth to the eastward of the 

yramid, he found the foundation and part of the 
walls of an extensive temple, which stood before it at 
the distance of forty feet, and laid bare a pavement 
composed of fine blocks of calcareous stone, some ot 
them beautifully cut, and io fine preservation. ‘[his 
platform probably goes round the whol: pyramid. ‘The 
stones composing the foundation of the temple tre 
very large: one which he measured was twenty-one 
feet long, ten high, and eight in breadth. 

M. Belzoni, to whom the world is indebted for so 
many discoveries, is a native of the Papal States. 
About nine bowed ago he was in Edinburgh and Bristol, 
where he exhibited feats of strength, and experiments 
in hydraulics, musical glasses, and phaatasmagoria, 
which he afterwards repeated in Ireland and the Isle of 
Man, whence he proceeded to Lisbort, where he was 
engaged by the manager of the theatre of San Carlos 
toappear in Valentine and Orson, and afterwards in 
the sacred drama of Sampson. For such characters 
he was admirably adupted, being in his 25th year, six 
feet seven inches high, remarkably strong, and having 
an animated prepossessing countenance. He after- 
wards performed before the court at Madrid, whence 
he proceeded to Malta, where he was persuaded by 
the agent of the Pashaw of Egypt to visit Cairo, Here 
he built a machine, worked on the principle of the 
walking-crane, to irrigate the gardens of the Pashaw, 
by raising watér from the Nile. Three Arabs, with 
M, Belzoni’s servant, (an Irish lad, whom he had 
taken with him from Edinburgh,) were put in to walk 
thewheel; buc, on the secondor third turn, the Arabs, 
being either frightened or giddy, jumped out, and the 
Irishman had his thigh broken, which put an end to 
this undertaking. On this failure happening, and 
while meditating upon trying his fortune in search of 
antiquities in Upper Egypt, Mr. Salt arrivedin Cairo ; 
ad.on the representation of Sheik Ibrahim, who had 
witnessed his extraordinary powers, conceived him to 
bea most promising person to bring the head of the 
young Memiuton to Alexandria. They came to terms; 
and how well he suceeeded in this first work has been 
proved by the head being now ia the Museum. 

Asan instance of the confidence which his deter- 
mined perseverance inspires in others, we need only 
mention, that, in his second journey to Nubia, Mr. 
Beechey accompanied him. Having engaged a party 
of natives, he set about uncovering the temple, where 
its colossal statues showed their heads above the sand. 
They worked tardily fora few days, and then ceased, 
alleging that the feast of Rhamadan had commenced ; 
nor could any argument persuade them to resume their 
hbour. In this emergency, Belzoni, Beechey, and 
the Irishman, set to work themselves; but they soon 
found that by order of the Aga they could not, for 
money or by entreaties, procure a supply of provisions. 
The object was to compel them to return the following 
#ason to spend more money. Having, however, in 

i boat a bag of millets, the party pursued their 
labour, living on this fare and the Nile water; and, 
iter twenty-one days severe labour, effected their ob- 
ject in uncovering and gaining access to the interior of 
the temple. 

_ We consider Mr. Salt, who has been indefatigable 
inhisown,researches, and unsparing in encouraging those 
of others, as most fortunate in having received the as- 
titance of so able an explorer as M. Belzoni. By their 
exertions, and those of M. Caviglia, the British Mu- 
eum is ikely soon to become the richest depository in 
the world, of Egyptian antiquities. Mr. Salt has pos- 
«sed himself of many gems in this line. Among 
thers, he has got down to Cairo, the famous stone 
discovered by the French, with eight scuiptured fi- 
gures; another beautiful head, of granite, as perfect 
snd with a finer polish than that mamed the young 
Memnon, not quite so large, but perfect ; a sitting- 
figure, exquisitely wrought, and as large as life; several 
statues of basalt; thirty rolls of papyrus, and an im- 
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) Mense number of smalier articles. 


‘Some time ago, to the great grief of every lover of 
wtiquities or of enterprise, it was reported that M. 
belzoni was dead ; but we are happy to say, that a let- 
ftom Naples falsifies this statement. Lord Belmore, 
who has resided for some time at Naples, where he 
attived after along and interesting tour through Egypt, 
tine, Syria, and to Troy, has received letters from 
M, Belzoni, dated from Thebes, in Upper Egypt, of 
the 27th of Ucteber, He continues his researches in 
pt with the greatest activity, end has — made 
Many important discoveries. «Lord Belmore himsell 
bad advanced to one hundred and fifty leagues beyond 
the. Cataracts, into Nubia; he passed six weeks at 
hebes, where he every day made some researches, 
With the assistance of a hundred Arabs. His discove- 
Nes there are very valuable, His tour will be of great 
tage to geographers; for he has accurately deter- | 
whined the longitude and latitude af the greater part of | 
the places through which he passed, having been ac- 
tompanied by his brother, Captain Corry, of the navy, 
Who had with bim an excellent sextant, On his Lor 
Hhip's return ta England he will publish his travels, 
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ROMAN ROADS, POSTING, &, 
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(Prom Gihbon's Decline and Fall of Reme. ) 


All these cities *- were connected with each other and 
With the capital by public highways, which issuing from | 





; the Forum of Rome, traversed Italy, pervaded the pro- {| 


| vinces, and were terminated only by the frontiers of the 
empire. If we carefully trace the distance, from the 
wall of Antoninus to Rome, and from thence to Jerusa- 
lem, it wili be found, that the great chain of communi- 
cation from the north-west to the south-east point of the 
; empire, was drawn out to the length of four thousand 
snd eighty Roman miles. The public roads were accu- 
rately divided by mile-stones, and ran in a direct line 
from one city to another, with very little respect for the 
obstacles either of nature or of private property. Moun- 
tains were perforated and bo! pec agp wk over the 
broadest and most rapid streams. The middle part of 


adjacent country, and consisted of several strata of sand, 
gravel, and cement, and was paved with large stones, or 
In some places, near the capital, with granite. Such 
was the solid construction of the Roman highways, 
whose firmness has not entirely yielded to the effort of 
fifteen centuries. They united the subjects ot the most 
distant provinces by an easy and familiar intercourse ; 
but their primary object had been to facilitate the marches 
of thé legions ; nor was any country considered as com- 
pletely subdued, till it had been rendered in all its parts 
pervious to the arms of the conqueror. The advan 

of receiving the earliest intelligence, and of conveying 
orders with alacrity, induced the Emperors to eatablish 
throughout their extensive dominions, the regular in- 
stitution of posts. Houses were every where erected, at 
the distance of only five or six miles ; each of which was 
constantly kept — with forty horses; and by the 
help of these relays, it was easy to travel an hundred 
miles in a day along the Roman roads. + The wse of the 
posts was allowed to those who claimed it by an imperial 
mandate; but though originally intended for the public 
service, it was sometimes indulged to the business or 
conveniency of —_ citizens.—Nor was the commu- 
nication of the Roman Empire less free and open by sea 
than it was by land The provinces surrounded and in- 
closed the Mediterranean ; and Italy, in the shape of an 
immense promontary, advanced into the midst of that 
great lake. The coasts of Italy are in general destitute 
of safe harbours ; but human industry has corrected the 
deficiencies of nature, and the artificial port of Ostia, in 
particular, situate at the mouth of the Tyber, and form- 
ed by the Emperor Claudius, was an useful monument 
of Roman greatness. From this port, which was only 
sixteen miles from the capital, a favourable breeze fre- 
—_ carried vessels in seven days to the Columns of 
ercules, and in nine or ten to Alexandria, in Egypt. 





* Pergamus, Smyrna, Ephesus, Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusa- 
lem,. &c. &c. 

t Inthe time of Theodosius, Casarius, a magistrate of high 
rank, went post from Antioch to Constantinople. He began his 
journey at night, was at Cappadocia (165 miles from Antioch) the 
ensuing evening, and arrived at Constantinople the sixth day, 
about noon. The whale distance was 725 Roman miles, or 605 
—- miles.—See Libanius, Orat. xxii. and the Itincraria, pp. 
~ . 
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PICTURE OF MANNERS. 
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FROM LETTERS WRITTEN DURING A THIRD TOURIN 
NORTH WALES ; BY MISS HUTTON. 


——_—— 


Public weddings are the universal custom among 
common people, throughout the principality of Wales. 
Here, it the father of tbe bride can afford it, he pro- 
vides the marriage feast, and it is her portion. If he 
cannot, or if she have no parents, she borrows mone 
of some friend, or obtains credit at some public house; 
and after the expenses of the feast are defrayed, the 
residue is her own. Every matt who dines pays a shil- 
ling; every woman sixpence; though some choose to 
give a shilling. Every one that drinks tea pays six- 
pence ; every pint of ale is served up to the person who 
calls for it, and many come only to drink and dance. 

aA poor man, in the hollow of the mountain, mar- 
ried his daughter since we came here. He brewed a 
quarter of malt for the occasion. The table was spread 
out of doors: for his house, consisting of one room 
only, could not contain the company. Forty persons 
sat down at once; and as soon as they had dined, forty 
others toek their places. My father, who gave the ac- 
count, was an invited guest. He remained there nearly 
two hours, and during that time saw about one bun- 
dred persons. Two only of this number could speak 
English. Not a female appeared in any thing but 
woollen; nor one without the beaver hat, except the 
mother of the bride, who was the cook, 

‘Vhe banquez consisted of five rounds of beef, at- 
tended by bags of peas, and mountains of cabbage.— 
These were placed on the table in succession, as fresh 
company demanded a fresh supply, and formed a lux- 
urious fare to people accustomed to live upon oatmeal 
and buttermilk. ‘The guests dined off wooden tren- 
chers, and sat on wooden planks —— on slates, 
The desert was butter and cheese. ‘The bride, her fa- 
ther and mother, waited. A harper made one of the 
party; and another was expected. ‘I'he house served 
for an occasional drawing-room ; and two beds that 
were in it, supplied the place of sofas. 

‘At Lainbelic, the parish church of Caernarvon, I 
saw a sailor married to the daughter of a shoemsker, 
The bridegroom marched first, with his bridemen, or 
as they are here called, his servants, one on each side ; 
the rest of the men followed, three abreast. ‘Then 
came the intended bride, between her servants, and 
the rest of the women, in the same order, closed the 
procession. ‘There were ey persons in the whole ; 
these town ladies were not cldd like the mountaineers, 
in woollen, but in flowered cotton gowns, white pet- 
ticoats, aud white stockings. ‘Ihe bride and ber maids 
were distinguished by white satin ribbons in their caps: 
the beaver hat is ever the same, but these ornamented 
with a smarter bow than those of the rustics. The 
morning being rather — a part of their finery was 
eciipsed by their blue cloaks, which nothing but the 
hottest sunshine, and sometimes not even that, can 
tempt them to lay by. . 

When the clergyman came to a certain part of the 
service, he stopped; the sailor stepped forward, and 
laid four shillings on his book. ‘The parson very com- 





posedly gave one to the cletk, pocketed the other three 
himself, and, thus sure of his reward, proceeded to 
make the lovers map and wife. The ceremony eaded, 
the two bridemen flew at the two poor detenceless 
maids; and, after some struggling, each ravished a 
kiss. This is an established custom at weddings, and 
also between godfathers ard godmotbers, of all ranks, 
ata christening. If the lady can leave the chureb with- 
out receiving a salute, she claims a pair of gloves; if 
the gentleman succeed, she is supposed to be sarished. 
Every person acquainted with either of the families 
makes it a point of honour to attend the wedding least, 
A considerable sum is thus collected, tor the bevefit of 
a young couple beginning the world; and each receive 
ing it in his tura, is only laying up a fund against bis 
own masriage, or paying a debt contracted at it, 





the road was raised into a terrace which commanded the |! 


| ‘TRADITION OF THE ORIGIN OF THE 
OSAGE TRIBE, 

| : 

the Missouri. 

| Among the peculiarities of this people, (the tribe 
jof Osage tudians), there is nothing more remaxkable 
jthen the tradition relative to their origin, Accord 
ing tu universal belief, the founder of the vation was 
ia snail passing a quiet existence on the banks of the 
Osage, till a high flood swept him down to the Mis- 
souri, aud left him exposed on the shore. The heat 
of the suy at length ripened him into a man; but 
with the change of his nature he had not forgotten bis 
native seats on the Osage, towards which he imme 
diately bent his way. He was, however, soon over 


Great Spirit appeared, and giving him a bow and 
arrow, showed him how to kill and cook deer, aud 
cover himself with the skin. He then proceeded to 
his original residence, but as he approached the river, 
he was met by a beaver, who inquired haughtily who 
he was, and by what authority he came to disturb 
his possession. The Osage answered that the river 
was his own, for he had once lired upon its borders. 
As they stoad disputing, the daughter of the beaver 
came, and having, by her entreaties, reconciled her 
father to this young stranger, it was proposed that 
the Osage should marry the young beaver, and share 
with ber family the enjoyment of the river. The 
Osage readily consented, aud from this happy union 
there svon came the village and the nation of the 
Wabusha or Osages, who have ever since preserved 
a pious reverence for their ancestors, abstaining from 
the chase of the beaver, because in killing that ani 
mal they killed a brother of the Osage. Of late 
years, however, since the trade with the whites has 
rendered beaver skius more valuable, the sanctity of 
these maternal relatives has visibly diminished, and 
the poor animals have nearly lost all the privileges. 








Natural Wistoryp. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 








(From the newly published Volume.of Humboladt’s 
Travels.) 





SCENERY ON TUE RIVER APURE. 





The following is an extraordinary picture of the sce, 
nery on the river Apure, down which our travellers 
went ina boat to Oroonoko. 





Sometimes the river is bordered by forests on each 
side, and forms a staight canal a hundred and fifty toises 
broad. The manner in which the trees are disposed is 
very remarkable. We first find bushes of sauso, form- 
ing a kind of hedge four feet high ; and appearing asif 
they had been clipped by the hand of man. A copes 
jof cedars, brazillettoes, and lignum vitx, rises bebind 
ithis hedge. Palm-trees are rare: we saw only a few 
|scattere trunks of che thorny picitu and corozo. The 
idan e quadrupéds of those regions, the tigers, tapirs, 
and pecaris, had made openings in the hedge of sausos 
which we have just deseribed. +‘Through these, wild 
animals pass, when they come to drink at the river. 
As they fear but little the approach of a boat, we had 





entered by one of the narrow passes left here and there | 
between the bushes. | confess that these scenes, which | 
were often repeated, had for me a peculiar attraction. | 
The pleasure they excite is not owing sokly to the 
interest which the naturalist takes in the objects of his| 
study; it is connected with a feeling common to all 
men who have been brought up in the habits of civi 
lization. You find yourself in a new warld, in the 
midst of untamed and savage nature. Now it is the| 
jaguar, the beautiful panther of America, that appears 
upon the shore; and now the hocco, with its black 
plumage and its tufted head, that moves slowly along | 
the sausoes. Animals of the most different classes 
succeed each other. * Esse come en el Paraiso,” said! 
our pilot, an old Indian of the missions. 
hen the shore is of considerable breadth, the hedge 
of sauso remains at a distance trom the river. In this, 
intermediate ground we see crocodiles, sometimes to} 
the number of eight or ten, stretched on the sand 
Motionless, the jaws opened at right angles, they repose 
by each other, without displayiog any of those marks| 
of affection observed in other auimals that live in so-| 
cicty. ‘he troop separates as soon as they quit the) 
shore. It is, however,probably composed of ove male 
only, and many fensales ; tor, as Mr. Descourtils, who 
has so much studied the crocodiles of Saint Domingo, 
observed before me, the males are rare, because they 
kill one another in fighting during the season of their 
loves. ‘hese monstrous reptiles are so numeross,| 
that throyghout the whole course of the river we hed! 
almost at every instant five or six in view. Yet at this| 
period the swelling of the Rio Apure was scarcely per-| 
ceived ; and consequently hundreds of crocodiles were | 
still buried in the mud of the savannahs. About four in 
the afternoon, we stopped to measure a dead crocodile, 
that the waters had thrown on the shore, It was anly 
sixteen feet eight inches long: some days after, Mr. 
inches long, In every zone in America, as in Kgypt, 
this animal attains the same size. * 
abundant in the Appre, the Oroonoko, and the Rio de 
la Magdalena, is not a cayman, or alligator, but a real 
crocodile, with feet dentated at the external edges, ana- 
lagousto that of the Nile, When it is recollected, that 
the male enters the age of puberty only at ten years, and 
that its length is then eight feet, we may presume that 
ithe crocodile measured by Mr. Bonpland was at least 
twenty-eight years old. The Indians told us, that at 
San Ferando scarcely a year passes, without two or 
|three grown up persons, particularly women who fetch 
}water from the river, being drowned by these carni- 








}youg girl of Uritucu, who, by singular intrepidity and 
|presence of mind, seved herself from the jaws of a 
crocodile. When she felt herself seized, she sought 
the eyes of the animal, and plunged her tingers into 
Ithem with such violence, that the pain forced the ero- 





part of her left arm, ‘Ibe girl, notwithstanding the 
enormous quantity of blood she lost, hoppily reached 
the pbore, swimming with the hand she had still lefs, | 


fre to let her loose, after having bitten off the lower 


From Lewis and Clarke's Travels to the source of || 


taken with hunger and fatigue, when happily the’ 


the pleasure of viewing them pace slowly along the} 
shore, till they disappeared in the forest, which they | 


Bonpland found another, a male, twenty-two feet three | 


The .pecies so | 


jvorous lizards, They related to us the history of | 
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| Biographical Notices. 


1 
ANKCDOTES OF JAMES BRINDLEY. 
| —_- 
} This wonderfal mau was bora in Derbyshire, at 
| Puustead, in the year 1716 
| tally neglected in youth, and his literary attainments 
‘at a more advanced age only enabled him to rea 
land write ina very imperfeet manner, Disadvan 
| tages such as these scemed to destine him to the 
| hnmblest sphere of life; but the activity of Brind 
ley’s mind more than compensated for the inatten 
tion or the inability of lis frieuds, and his geuius 
for mechanical iveutions soon surprised the world. 
Mr. Briadley began his humble caveer iu the charac. 
ter of a millwright, and soon established his reputa- 
tion as an ingenious mechanic by a number of 
important improvements in his trade, aud by ercet- 
ing several mills, superior iw their construction to 
any machinery of the kind in use at that time.— 
These and all his future improvements were the 
gruit of intense study—profound thought constituied 
with hint the business as well as the pleasme of 
life—The amusements which many pursue with 
unwearied avdour, were objects of indiflerence if not 
of aversion with this singular persoy, and he refused 
to participate inv all public cutertainments, which be 
did, observing that a visit to one of the theatres in 
London put his ideas into astate of confusion which 
cost him the labour of two or three days to re-adjust 
his plans, This remark of a self-taught genius per. 
haps will appear unintelligible to a weil educated 
artist who is in the habit of committing his designs 
to paper; but the following circumstance will ex. 
plain the observation. Mathematical instruments 
were of no use to Mr, Brindley, whose plans existed 
in the head only, and were executed from memory 
and under bisown eye. Wheu difficulty occurred iu 
any project, he getired to his chamber, when he 
closed the windows and never left his bed until the 
obstacle was surmounted by dint of thinking,—to 
use the language of theillustrious Newton, to whom 
this significant expression is attributed. neg- 
| lect with which Mr. Brindley had been tezated in bie 
younger years, occasionally exposed him to instances 
of unmerited contempt from men of superior con. 
dition and education, after his reputation as a great 
{mechanic was universally established and admized. 
| His address was awkward and his appearance clawn. 
jish; these exterior disadvantages sometimes sub- 
| jected him to the satirical wit of men whe ought to 
|have known better. Tacitus obverves, that of all 
| the senses the eye is firat vanquished in battle. Few, 
| I suppose, will deny the justice of the remark, but 
ithe application of it is too restricted, ‘Fhe eye, 
| which is called the tyrant of the senses, not only 
| strips the brave man of bis courage, but has the 
| power of pervevting the judgmeat of the wise, and 
anticipating its decision. The following petulapt 
joke, which was made hy a.man of education at the 
expence of Mr. Brindley, may be easily explained 
by the assistance of the foregoing observation. 
After Mr. Brindley was taken into the service of the 
Duke of Bridgewater, to project and execute his in- 
teuded canal, the scheme appeared chimerieal te 
many, and amongst the rest to a scientific gentieman 
in that country, who, after putting man tions 
to the engiweer, asked in what mapner ke signed 
to cross the Irwell? The reply was,-by a bridge: 
upon which the philosopher exclaimed, “1 beve 
often heard of castles in the air, but this is the first 
time that the situation of one has been pointed out 
to me.” This was in 1760, and the canal waa car. 
ried over the Irwell the following yesr, not upen an 
atrial fabric, but upon substantial masonry, to the 
astonishment of those who had derided the pois 
and the projector. Theincredulity of the scientafic 
gentleman is less the object of surprise than bis 
rudeness ; for a self-taught genius frequently proves 
an overmatch for men who have beea educated by 
rule. The early part of the Feeach Revglytion 
affords many instances of upstart warriers, who 
baffled the tactics of the first generals in Europe. 
It is not amy intention to write 4 circumstantial bis. 
tory of this great mechanic, but to give a slight 
ketch of his character and talents, which, being 
now nearly finished, I shall conclude by pointing 
out the cause which turned the eyes of the pation tq 
a low-born man, who has long been the admiration 
of his native conntry, The Duke of Bridgewater 
possessed a rich mine of coal near Worsley, which 
could not be turned to much profit yalegs the means 
of distant carriage could be facilitated, A canal 
appeared to be the only method of effected this pur. 
pose; and the noble proprietor of the mine con. 
sulted Brindley on the occasion, who pronoynced 
the design to be practicable, and undertook the work, 
which he completed. The succexa of his firut at. 
tempt encouraged the gentlemen of Staffordahive to 
employ him in a yimilar uodertaking, whieh he did 
not live to secomplish, hut left the caval to be 
| finished by his brother-indaw, who oamed it the 
Grand Truak, from the sumber of branches whieh 
he expected waukddseve from the lwe im future, 


His education was to 
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A CAUTION. 

The arts of petty depredation have 
ried to a piteh of renement unknown in 
| The following is au instanee iA few days 
ral painters who were employed in painting 
of a house in Rodney-sigeet, having gone to 
ners at twelve o'clock, a5 ususl, 4 men came Into the 
house a few minutes attcrwarde, habited ‘ike a paioter 
and having @ brush io bis hand. ihe family doar 
him enter, hut supposing he was one of the workmen 
employed about the house, took ne notice of him, and 
he deliberately gathered together all the paint pow 
brushes, and ether materins, with which he walked 
off without molestation. When the reel workmen re- 
turned from dinner, the theit was diseoveged, 


| 
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times. 


Sheridan w proposed jo crest @ maenwment p41 
Dublin, to the memory of the late Mieka J Bnasiey 
Shendan, by the profits of a periormance o: two af big 


favourite Geummatic productions, at the theatse of thar 
city. The monument et Shakepeaze, in W cetuineter 
Abbey, was terd bh luce of @ Pep sco istngion: of 


Juttus Carson, o OW Dimary, 
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AY ATIRY. 
BY LORD BYRON. 
-_> 
[TO BE CONTINUED WEEKLY. ] 
— 


At a time when the more recent writings of Lord By- 
ron are perused with such avidity, it may be interesting 


© compare them with the earlier effusions of his Lord- 


S.tn8 
1p) & Byte 
presented to the readers of the 


casily to be met with, in consequence, 


; particularly as the work now about to be ('er taste awhile these pseu 
Kalcidoscope 1 not } ! 
as itis rumoured, | And, hurling lawful Genius trom the throne, 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
LEO ELL LL ee ee ee oe eee 


**ocfry, 


ENGLISH BARDS & SCOTCH REVIEWERS ; 


This t Satire’s self allow, 
No deari ca) be complained of now: 
The load ose Lomcath her labour groens, 


And printers’ devils sigke thei — bones, 
While Souficy'’s Fpies crava the creaking shelves, 
And Litti’s Lyrics shine in hot-press’d twelves. 


Thus saith the Preacher, (/) ** naught beneath the sun 


Is new,” yet still from change to change we run. 
What varied wonders tempt us as they pass ! 
The Cow-pox, Tractors, Galvanism, Gas, 
In turns appear to make the vulgar stare, 
Till the swoln bubble bursts—and all is air ! 
Nor less new schools of poetry arise, 
Whicre dull pretenders grapp e for the prize: 

jo bards prevail ; 
' Each country book-club bows the knee to Baal, 


Frects a shrine and idol of its own; 


of its having been withdrawn, by a kind of compromise | Some leaden calf—but whom it matters not, 


between the Author and the Reviewers. 


that an edition is in the course of importation from 
America, and we therefore sce no impropricty in our 
present attempt to gratify the curiosity of our readers. 


Still must | hear!—shall hoarse /'itzgerald (a) bawl 


His creaking couplets in a tavern hall, | 

And I not sing, lest, haply, Scotch reviews 

Should dub me scribbler, and denounce my Muse ? 
Prepare for rhyme—''ll publish, right or wrong : 
Hoods are my theme, iet Satire be my song. 

Oh! Nature's nobles: gift—my gray goose quill ! 

Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 

Torn from thy parent bird to form a pen, 

That mighty instrament of little men ! 

‘The pen! foredoom'd to aid the mental throes 

Of brains that labour, big with verse or prose, 
‘Though nymphs forsake, and critics may deride, 
The lover's selace, and the author's pride. 

What wits! what poets thou dost daily raise ! 
How frequent is thy use, how small thy praise ! 
Condemn'd at length to be forgotten quite, 

With all the pages which "twas thine to write. 

But thou, at least, mine own especial pen ! 

Once laid aside, but now assun'd again, 

Our task complete, like Hamet's (/) shall be free ; 
Though spurn’d by others, yet beloved by me : 
Then det us soar to-day, no common theme, 

No eastern vision, no den ver'd dream 
Inspizes—our path, v0 full of thorns, is plain ; 
Smooth be the verse, and easy be the strain. 

When vice triumphant holds her sovereign sway, 
And men through life her willing slaves obey ; 
When Folly, frequent harbinger of crime, 
Unfolds her motley store to suit the time ; 

When knaves and fools combin’d o’er all prevail ; 
When justice halts, and right begins to fail, 

E'en then the boldest start from — sneers, 
Afraid of shame, unknown to other fears, 

Mare darkly sin, by Satire kept in awe, 

And shink from ridicule though not from law, 

Such is the force of wit! but not belong 
To me the arrows of satiric song ; 

The royal vices of our age demand 

A keener weapon, and a mightier hand. 

Sul there are follies, e’en for me to chase, 

And yield at least amusement in the race: 
Cand when I laugh, I seek no other fame, 
"The ery is up, and scribblers are my game : 
Speed Pegasus !—ye strains of great and sinall, 
Ode! Kpic! Elegy !—have at you all ! 

1, too, can scrawl, and once upon a time 
L.pour'd along the town a flood of rhyme, 

& school-boy freak, unworthy praise or blame ; 
1 printed—older children do the same. 
*Tis pleasant, sure, to sec one’s name in print; 
A book's a book, although there's nothing in’t, 
Noe that a title’s sounding charm can save 

Or scrawl or scribbler from an equal grave + 
This Lande must own, since his patrician name 
Fail'd to preserve the spuriows farce from shame. (c) 
Ne matter, George contunucs stll to write, (d) 
Though now the vame is veil’d trom public sight. 
Moved by the great example, J pursue 
The sclf-sause road, but meke my own review: 
Nor acck great Jofrey, yet like hin will be 
Self-constituted judge of Poesy. 

A man must serve his time to every trade, 
Save Censure, eritics are already made. 

Take hackney’d jokes from Miller, got by rote, 
With just enough of learning to misquote ; 

A vitind well skill'd to find or forge a fault, 

A twrn for punning, coll it Actic salt ; 

To Jéfrey x, be silent and discreet, 

His pay is just ten sterling poundy per sheet ; 
Fear pot to lic, ‘twill seen a luc ky hit, 

Shrink not from. blasphemy, “tw Ul pass for wit; 
Care pat for f Ying—pass your proper jest, 

And stand a chink hated, yet caress d. 

, And shall we own such iat Yn ent? nomas soon 
Seck posts in Deceurber—tce in Fane 3 

Flope constancy in wind, or cern in chaff; 
Believe a woman, or an epitaph, 

Qr any other'thing that’s fala, before 

Yen crust ih erivics who themselves are sore ; 

Or yield one single Cheught wo be misled 

By Jegeey’s heart, or Laanbe’s Batian head. (¢) 

“Pe these young tyrants, by theinselves misplac'd, 
Comberid aurpers anthe throne of ‘Taste, 

‘Te these when sarthors bend in humble awe 
And haibtheir voue as truth, their word as law ; 
While these are censors, 'twould be sin to spare, 
While such are crides, why should I forbear ? 
But yet «0 near, all modern worthies run, 

“Te doubtful whom to seek, or whom to shun ; 
Nor know we When t spare, or where to strike, 
Ous bards and cengors are s0 much alike. 

Phen should you ak me, why I venture o'er 
The path, which Pepe and Gifford trod before ? 
Ww yet sieken'd, you can still proceed ; 

Go on my rhyme will tel) you as you read, 

Time was, ore make these degenerate days 
Tgnoble themes obtain’d mistaken praise, 

Wren Snse und Wit with Poesy allied, 

Ny fabled Graces, flourished side by side, 

From the same fount their inspiration drew, 

‘And, rear'd by ‘Taste, bloom fairer as they grew. 

"Then, in this happy isle, a Pepe's pure strain 

Sovght the rapt soul to charm, nor sottvltt im wain ¢ 

A polished nation’s oe aspit'd to claim, 

‘And Fais'd the people's, as the poet's tame. 

Tike him great be wden peur'd the tide of song, 

in stream” less smooth, tadeed, yet doubly strong. 
‘Then Congreve'’s scones could cheer, or Ofeouy'’s melt 
For Nature then an English auclcnce felt— 

But why these names, or greater sull, retrace, 
When all to feebler bards resign their place ? 

Yet to such thnes our lingering looks are cast, 
When taste and reason with those timés are past. 
Now look around, and turn cach trifling page, 
Survey the precious works that ploasé the age; 


We understand | 


From soaring Southey down to grovelling Stott ; (¢) 


| Behold ! in various throngs the scribbling crew, 


For notice eager, pass in long review : 

Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace, 

And rhyme and blank maintain an equal race ; 
Sonnets on sonnets crowd, and ode on ode, 
And Tales of Terror jostle on the road— 
Immeasurable measures move along, 


For simpering Folly loves a varied song, 
To strange mysterious dulness still the friend, 
Admires the strain she cannot comprehend. 


On half-strung harps whine mournful to the blast, 

While mountain spirits prate to river sprites, 

That dames may listen to the same at nights ; 

And goblin brats of Gilpin Horner’s brood 

Decoy young border-nobless through the wood, 

And skip at every step, Lord knows how high, 

And frighten foolish babes, the Lord knows why ; 

While high-born ladies in their magic cell, 

Vorbidding knights to read who cannot spell, 

Despatch a courticr te a wizards grave, 

And fight with honest men to shield a knave. 
Next view in state, proud prancing on his roan, 

The golden crested haughty Marmion, 

Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the fight, 

Not quite a felon, but yet half a knight, 

The field or gibbet my prepared to grace ; 

A mighty mixture of the great and base. 





On public taste to foist thy stale romance, 
Though Murray with his Miller may combine 
To yield thy muse just half-a-crown per line ? 
||No! when the sons of song descend to trade, 
Their bays they sear, their former laurels fade. 
|| let such forego the poet’s sacred name 

| Who rack their brains for lucre noi for fame : 

| Low may they sink to merited contempt, 

And scorn remunerate the mean attempt ! 

Such be their meed, such still the just reward 
|, Of prostituted muse and hireling bard ! 
| Vor this we spurn Apollo's vénal son, 
|| And bida long ** Good night to Marmion.” () 
| These are the themes that claim our plaudits now ; 
|| These are the bards to whom the muse must bow : 
| While Milton, Dryden, Pope, alike forgot, 
| Resign their hallow'd bays to Walter Scott. 
| ‘The time has been, when yet the Muse was young, 
|| When Homer swept the lyre, and Maro sung, 
| An Epic scarce ten centuries could claim, 
|, While awe-struck nations hail’d the magic name: 
} The work of each immortal bard appears 
|| The single wonder of a thousand years. (j) 
, Empires have moulder'd from the face of earth, 





Thus Lays of Minstrels ()—may they be the last !— 


And think’st thou, Scott ! by vain conceit perchance, - 


Tongues have expir'd with those who gave them birth. 


| Without the glory such a strain can give, 
As even in ruin bids the language live. 
| Not so with us, though minor bards content, 
On one great work a life of labour spent ; 
With eagle pinion soaring to the skies. 
Behold the ballad-monger, Southey, rise! 
! 'Tohim let Camocns, Milton, Tasso, yield, 
| Whose annual strains, like armies, take the field ! 
First in the rank see Joan of Arc advance, 
''The scourge of England, and the boast of France ! 
Though burnt by wicked Bedford for a witch, 
| Behold her statue placed in Glory’s niche ; 
Her fetters burst, and just releas’d from prison, 
| A virgin Phoenix from her ashes risen, 
|; Next see tremendous Thaluba come on, (/) 
Arabia’s monstrous, wild, and wonderous son 3 
|; Domdaniel’s dread destroyer, wao overthrew 
|| More mad magicixns than the world e’er knew. 
|| Immortal hero ! all thy foes o’crcome, 
|| For ever reign—the rival of Tom Thumb ! 
|| Since startled metre fled before thy face, 
Well wert thou dootn'’d the last of all thy race ! 
|| Well might triumphant Genii bear thee hence, 
| Hlustrious conqueror of common sense ! 
! Now, last and greatest, Madoc spreads his sails, 
|| Cacique in Mexico, and prince in Wales; 
|| ‘Pell us strange tales, as other travellers co, 
| More old than Mandeville’s, and not so true. 
}Oh! Southey! Southey! () cease thy varied song ! 
|A bard may chaunt too often and too long : 
| As thou art strong in verse, in mercy spare ! 
A fourth, alas! wore more than we could bear, 
But if, in spite of all the world can say, 
Thou still wilt verseward plod thy weary way ; 
| If still in Berkley ballads most uncivil, 
| Thou wilt devote old women to the devil, (m) 
|The babe unborn thy dread intent may rue : 
\** God help thee,” Suathey, and thy readers too. (a) 
| Next comes the full disciple of thy schoul, 
| That mild apostate from poetic rule, 
| The simple Wordswerth, framer of a lay 
| As soft as eveniug in his favourite May, 


| And quit his books for fear of growing double ;”" (0) 
| Who, both by precept and example, shewg 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose, 
|Convincing all by demonstration plain, 
Poctie ae delight in prose insane ; 
And Christmas stories tortur’d into rhyme, 
Contain the essence of the true sublime: 
|'‘Thus when he tells the tale of Betty Foy, 
|The ideot mother of ** an ideot Boy ;” 
A moon-struck silly lad who lost his way, 
| And, like his bord, confound: d night with day, (p) 
'So close on each pathetic part he dwells, 
And each adventure so sublinely te)ls, 
That all who view the ** idiot in his glory,” 
Coneeive the bard the hero of the story. 
| Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnotic’d here, 
‘To turgid ode, aud Gans stange dear ? 
Though themes of inneceace anvuse him best, 
\| Yot cul! Obscunty’s a welcome guest, 
| If inspiration should her aid refuse, 
|) Po him who takes a pixy for a muse, (q) 
| Yet pone im lofty bumbers can surpass 
The bard who soars to eulogize an ass, 
| How well the subject suits his noble mind ! 
** A fellow feeling makes us wonderous kind.” 





Who warns his friend ** to'shake off toil and trouble, 
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Oh! wonder-working Lewis ! monk, or bard, 


Who fain wouldst make Parnassus a church yard ! 
Lo! wreaths of yew, not laurel, bind thy brow, 
Thy muse a sprite, Apollo’s sexton thou 4 

W hether on ancient tombs thou tak’st thy stand, 
By gibbering spectres hail’d, thy kindred 
Or tracest chaste descriptions on thy page, 
ve — the females of our modest age, 

A 

Thin sheeted phantoms glide, a grisly train ; 
At whose command, ** grim women’ 
And kings of fire, of water, and of clouds, 

With * small gray men’’—** wild yagers” and what-not. 
To crown with honor, thee, and Walter Scott ; 

Again, all hail! if tales like thine may please, 

St. Luke alone can vanquish the di ; 

Even Satan's self with thee might dread to dwell, 
And in thy skull discern a deeper hell. 


band ; 


ail M. P. ! (7) from whose infernal brain 


threng in crowds, 








** Small Beer Poet, 
lon the ** Literary Fund ;”-not content with writing, hé 
spouts iu person, after the company have imbibed a rea- 
\sonable quantity of bad port, to enable them to sustain 
|the operation. 


jin the last chapter of Don Quixote. 
|voluminous gentry would follow the example of Cid 
| Hamet Benengeli. 


the name of Hafiz. 
profound explorer of the 
the reigning family left Portugal, a special ode of mas- 
ter Stott’s beginning thus : 


Never was any plz 
round-work of this production. The entrance f thun- 
ering and lightning prologuising to Bayes’s Tragedy, 
junfortunately takes away the merit of originality from 
bo dialogue between Messicurs the Spirits of Flood and 
| William of Deloraine, ‘a stark mosstrooper,”’ videlicet, 


wayman. 
\tion not to read, can only be equalled by his candid ac- 
| knowledgments of his independ 

\spelling, although to use his own elegant phrase, * ’twas 
his neckverse at Haribee,” i. e. the gallows. 


in open defiance of precedent and poetry. 
wished to produce something novel, and succeeded to‘a 
miracle. Joan of Arc was marvellous enough, but 
Thalaba was one of those poems ** which,” in the words 
of Porson, ** will be read when Homer and Virgil are 
forgotten, but—not till then.’’ 


the degraded title of Epic. 
Kpic degraded ? and by whom ? 
Romaunts of Masters Cottle, Laureat Pye, Ogilvie, 
Hole, and gentle Mrs. ome have not exalted the 
Epic Muse; but as Mr. Southey 

appellation, allow us to ask—has he substituted any 
| thing better in its stead ? or must we be content to rival 
) Sir Richard Blackmore it, the quantity as well as quality 
of his verse ? 


See a poem to Mr. Lewis, in the 
‘be written by Mr. Jckyll. 


(a) Mr. Fitagerald, facetiously termed by Cobbett the 
”? inflicts his annual tribute of verses 


(6) Cid Hamet Benen eli, promises repose to his pen 
Oh! that our 


(c) This ingenious youth is mentioned more particu- 


larly, with his production, in another p 


(d) In the Edinburgh Review. 
(ce) Messrs. Jeffrey and Lambe are the Alpha and 


Omega, the first and last of the Edinburgh Review ; the 
others are mentioned hereafter. 


(f) Ecclesiastes, chap. 1. 

(g) Stott better knowr in the ‘* Morning Post’’ by 

This — is at present the most 
athos. I remember, when 


(Stott loquitor quad Hibernia.) 
** Princely offspring of Bnganza, 
* Erin greets thee with a stanza,” &c. 
Also a sonnet to rats, well worthy of the subject, and 
most thundering ode, commencing as follows : 
Oh! fora lay! loud as the surge 
“ That lashes Lapland’s soundidg shore.” 


Lord have mercy on us! the * Lay of the Last Min- 


,strel’? was nothing to this. 


(1) See the ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,” passim. 
so incogruous and absurd as the 


ell, in the first canto. Then we haye the amiable 


happy compound of poacher, sheepstealen, and high- 
The propriety of his magical lady’s injunc- 


ence of the trammels of 


The biography of Gilpin Horner, and the marvellous 


| pedestrian page, who travelled twice as fast as his mas- 
ter’s horse, without the aid of seven-leaugued boots, are | 
chef d’oeuvres in the improvement of taste. For inci- | 
| dent we have the invisible, but by no means sparing, 
| box oa the ear bestowed on the page, and 
(of a Kni 
\natural disguise of a wain of hay, Marmion, the hero 
of the latter romance, is exactly what William of Delo- 
/raine would have been, had he been able to read and 
| write. The poem was manufactured for Messrs. Con- 
stable, Murray, and Miller, worshipful booksellers, in 
| consideration of the receipt of a sum of money; and 
truly, considering the inspiration, it is a very credible | 
production. 
the best for his paymasters, but not disgrace his genius, 
which is undoubtedly great, by a repetition of black- 
letter ballad imitations. 


1 the entrance 
t and Charger into the castle, under the very 


If Mr. Scott will write for hire, let him do 


(i) ** Good night to Marmion”—the pathetic and also 


| prophetic exclamation of Henry Blount, Esq. on the 
death of honest Marmion. 


(j) As the Odyssey is so closely connected with the 


story of the Iliad, they may be almost classed as one 
grand historical poem. 
we consider the ** Paradise Lost” and ‘* Giarusalemme 
Liberata,” as their standard eilorts, since neither the 
Jerusalem Conquered” of the Italian, nor the ** Pa- 
radise Regained” of the Inglish bard, obtained a pro- 
wrtionate celebrity to their former poems. 
Vhich of Mr. Southey’s will survive ? 


In alluding to Milton and Tasso, 


Query : 


(k) Thalaba, Mr. Southey’s second poem, is written 
Mr. S. 


() We beg Mr. Southey’s pardon : Madoc disdains 


’ See his preface. Why is 
Certainly the late 


y’s poem disdains the 


(m) See the Old Woman of Berkley, a Ballad by Mr. 


Southey, wherein an aged gentlewoman is carried away 
by Beelzebub dn a high trotting horse. . 


(n) The last line ‘God help thee,” is an evident 


cay ere from the Anti-Jacobin to Mr. Southey, on 
tis Dactylics : 


God help thee silly on».”—Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, p. 33, 
(o) Lyrical Ballads, page 4.—** The Tables turned.” 


Stanza 1. 


Up, up, my friend, and clear your looks, 
Why all this foi and trouble! 

Up, up, my friend, ancquit your books, 
Or surely you'll grow double. 


(p) Mr. W. in his preface, labours hard to prove, that 


prose and verse are much the same, and certainly his 
precept and practice are conformable : 


And thus co Ketty’s questi n he 
Made answer jike » tray: Her bold, 
‘The cock did crow te whoo, 'o-.wh 





| 





| 
| 





a0 
Aud the sun did shine soculd, Xcombyrical Ballads, p.129 


- (g) Coleridge's poems, page 11, Songs of the Pixies, 
|L e. Devonshire Fairies: p. 42, 
jyoung Lady ;” and p. 52, * Lines to « young Ass.” 


we have ** Lines toa 


(r) ** For every one knows little Matt's an M. P.”— 
Suatcsman, supposed to 






SELECT BEAUTIES OF 
* Chess. 


“© Ludimus effigiem belli.........0.. VID. 








aR: 
(& Whilst we continué to publish the Kaleidoscope 


it is intended to furnish one of these Chess Positig, 
every week ; and as in the pursuance of this object yp 
shall make considerable use of a very rare and valuable 
work in our possession, we shall here give some account: 
of it. Our edition was printed in Bologna, in the yeas’ 
| 1763, and the following isa literal copy of the title page, 


‘* Osservazione Teroico-Pratiche sopra il Giugs 


degli Scacchi ossia Il Giuoco degli Scacchi, Espoiig 
nei 


suo miglior lume da GIAMBATISTA Lour; 
Modonese. Opera Novissima, contenente le Jeg 
fondamentali: i precetti pid purgati: le mij 


aperture : le pitt essenziali terminazioni del Ginogg; | 


una scelta Centuria di elegantissimi partiti: in som, 


ma tutto il migliore degli antichi e moderni Auitog) "? 


e Giucatori riformato, ricorretto, ed appianato con,’ 
forme l’esigenza, e arricchito (oltre un Tadiee Copi- 
oso ed ezatto) di moltissimi avvertimenti, c dichiarg. 
zioni valevoli ad istruir pienamente chiunquedesider 
d’apprendere con fondamento le regole, gli artifizi, 


e le finezze di questo nobil Giuoco.” 


This work, which consists of 600 folio pages, containing 
about one hundred singular positions, illustrated by 


copious notes, is thus noticed by Mr. Sarratt, in his 
Treatise on Chess :—** Giainbatisti Lolli, a native of’ 
Bologna, published a voluminous treatise on Chess, in 
\1763. He appears to have been an indefatigable and 
very good chess-player; for he has evinced as much pa. 
tience as skill, in analysing situations remarkable for 


their intricacy.” 


We have selected the following from this work of’ 
Lolli, as a specimen of the singularly ingenious games 


with which the book abounds. 
—— . 
GAME II.—Lo.ttr. 


The White has the move, and engages to give check’ 
mate in five, moves, with the Pawn on the square 5—5, 


without displacing the Pawn on 5—7. 
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WHITE. 








SOLUTION. 
BLACK. 
* Knight .. 3—7 
Pawn,.....4-—-7 
Knight .... 4—6+4- 
Pawn,......4—6 
Pawn,.....4—7-+- MATE. 


* The Knight used on this move must be that on thé 


WHITE, 
Castle... ..3—7 
Castle....4—7 
Castle... .4--6 
Castle or Bishop 

any where, 


square 1—6, 





To Correspondents. 





We thank R. for his hint, and shall make further in¢ 


quiries before we proceed with the work in question. 





Our Correspondents in general are informed, that 


there is very little chance of any communication 
appearing in the Kalidoscope, unless we receive thé 
copy by Friday at furthest. Although the Kaé 


letdoscope is nominally published on the ‘Tuesday, it , 


is actually put to press on the Monday noon; anda 
majority of our subscribers are supplied with theit 
copies on the evening of that day. It is this cireum- 
stance, and tHe intervention of the Sunday, that 
renders it necessery that we should be favoured with 
the communications of our friends, as early in thé 
week as possi!le. re 





Cuess—A writer, who (very appropriately, as it 


seems) signs ‘L'yro, fancies he has discovered a0 
error in the Chess game of last week, which is 
nerally styled ‘* Philidor’s Legacy.” He asks why 
the Black Castle, on the second move, does not take 
the White Knight, when it moves to the square 
1—6? If Tyro will set his board once more, be 
will find that the Black Castle cannot take thé 
Knight, for a very simple reason, viz: that his owa 
King is in check by the Queen. 





We have further to acknowledge D. D.—FRraGARi4y 


- W.—F. and Amicus, whose remonstrancé 
shall not be disregarded. - ' 





W. would oblige us by further informing us, what 


Baker's Chronicle it is to which he refers. We shall 
give his communication a place in the next Adlercury 
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